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PREFACE. 


I HAVE again to solicit the indulgence which the Public have so often accordecl 
to this Woi*k. 1 ask it now perhaps f«»r the last time, on my own part, l^eaviug 
Kngland for an indefinite period, time and distance may interfere with my com¬ 
pletion of a task rendered gratifying by the continued favour which has rewarded 
my efforts to please.^ For the last few years, the Orawino-Room Scrap-Hook has 
been the cherished recoi'd of my poetical impressions, and my only poetical work- 
The various Plates became the key-notes of the various ideas collected during the 
interval; and I grew gradually To look forward to June and July, as recalling my 
first keen delight in composition, and giving words to those fancies and feelings 
wdiich constitute, especiallj’, a woman’s poetry. It was the object of rny Publishers 
to give a selection of Plates from the many expensive Works in which they were 
engaged; and it has been mine to give their historical and imaginative associations. 
1 shall hope, with all the froslmess of new scenes and thoughts, to write for 
JCngland when far away from its shores; but that hope is indeed an unct^*^sdnjty. 
As it is, I cannot but express my deep sense of the kindness 1 have ever rcctSvcd 
from the I*uhlic, and entreat, its continuance for the present volume. 

1 must, in eonclusiun, permit myself the gratification of a few' words, most 
cordial in their expression of obligation to my Publishers. Many circumstances 
may interrui>t my future literary efforts; and I may not have another opportunity 
of“offering xny thanks for the constant liberality and kindness that I have met from 
Messrs. Fisher. I have always received the utmost assistance and encouragement: 
and I cannot better close these pages than by my sincere good wishes and earnest 
thanks. 


L. E. L. 
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DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 


THE FAREWELL. 


1 DAlfE not look upon that face, 
My Itiirk is in the bay, 

Too irnicli already its soft gmee 
Has won from mo delay. 

A few short hours, and I must ga/e 
On tliosc sad eyes no more, 

A dream will seem the pleasant days 
Pa.st on tliis lonely shore. 

I love thee not - my heart has cast 
Its inward life away; 

'rhe many memories of the jiast 
Leave little for to-day. 

I'liou mt to me a thing apart 
From passion, hope, or fear; 

Yet ’tis a pleasure to my heart 
To know tliou art so dear. 

It shows me I have something left 
Of what youth used to be; 

'I'he spirit is not quite bereft 
That dreams of one like thee. 

I know there is another hour, 

When I have left this isle, 

W'hen there will be but little power 
In thy forgotten smile. 


When other eyes laay fling their gleams 
Above my purple wine ; , 

But little shall I heed the dreams 
1 once could read in thine. 

Yet not the less soft—gentle—kind — 

Thy presence has renewed 

What long I thought was left behind. 

Youth’s glad but softened mood. 

Tliy heart it is untouched and pure — 

I wish it not for mine; 

Too feverish and insecure 

M'^ould be such world-worn shrine. 

For thou dost need such quiet home 

As tnight beflt the dove, i 

Where green leaves droop, and soft winds conic 
Where peace attends on love. 

C 

1 doubt if I shall gaze again 
Ujion that tniu(|uil brow ; 

1 turn to yonder glittering main, 
rmpalicnt for iny prow. 

Battle and revel, feast and fight, 

Spread o’er life’s troubled sea ; 

Then where will be the calm delight 
That here entranceth me ? 

When other names that are as sweet, 

Perhaps have been more dear. 

Shall make gay midnight moments fleet 
Unlike the midnights here. 

When they shall ask for pledge or song, 

I shall not name thy name; 

Far other thoughts to them belong 
’Fhan at thy channing came. 

Thy pensive influence only brought 
The dreams of early years. 

What childhood felt—what childhood thought - 
Its tenderness—its tears! 

Farewell! the wind sets from the shore, 

The white foam lights the sea. « 

If Heaven one blessing have in store, ' 

That blessing light on thee ! 
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AGNES. 


It is his hand—it is his woMs — 

Too well I know the scroll. 

Whose style, whose order, and whose shape. 
Are treasured in niy soul. 

For months I only asked to see 
One line of his, in vain ; 

Alas! its presence brings t,c> me 
But only added pain. 

A fearful thing, the granted wish — 

, The very shape it takes. 

By some strange mockery of our h«>pe, 
An<»tTier misery niukes. 

Day after day, the hour went by. 

And never letter emue; 

Or rather, every letter else 

But that which bore his name. 

1 weai'ied Heaven wdtli my prayers, 

I wasted life with teai’s. 

While every morning brought me hopes, 
And every evening fears. 

How often have I said to friends. 

Who sought to want or cheer. 

And told tlie folly of a love. 

So desperate and so dear. 

How often have I said, I know' 

The madness of the dream. 

That flings its fate on one frail bark. 

Alone on life’s dark stresun. 

That knows one only hope on earth. 

One hope in heaven above. 

That asketh not for happiness. 

And only asks for love. 
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I loved—must love him—that ’twas vain 
To reason or to chide — 

That lifcj unless it gave me him. 

Could nothing give beside. 

Ah! never till it love.s, the heart 
Is conscious of its powers; 

What knows the undeveloped spring 
Of summer’s golden hours ? 

1 saw him—and my inmost soul 
Its stamp, his image, look; 

The j)assion of a lifetime sprang 
Upon a single look. 

A sudden and a strange delight 
Seemed eager at my heart, 

A childlike pleasure, which to all 
Its gladness must impart. 

1 found a thousand charms in life 
Till then life never wore ! 

1 marvelled, in my deep content, 

I had been sad before. 

1 never knew what music was 
Until his voice I heard; 

And never beat my heart so fast 
As at his lightest word. 

I would have rather been his slave 
Than reigned alone his queen ; 

He was my life—and wanting him 
What would the world have been ? 

f 

He shared the dream, or seemed to share 
Days, weeks, and months passed by. 

Never more jwrfect happiness 
Was seen beneath the sky. 

We parted—not in doubt or fear — 

I wondered he could part; 

And the first sense of misery 
Awakened in my heart. 
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1 listened tUl I heard his step 
Fa^s from the cloSln^4pc>^» .. 

The pang of dea&. eah bitt be like 
The pang that then I bore. 

Time measures mahy hours; for me. 

He measured long and slow; 

1 thought the night would never end. 

The day would never go. 

1 took no other note of* time. 

Than when his letters came. 

How often did I ask of them. 

Ah ! does he feel the same ? 

A letter is an anxious thing. 

Made up of hopes and fears; 

And still we question does it moan 
MoroiAhan at first appears. 

It never satisfies the heart— 

We ask for something more. 

Alas! we miss tlie loving eyes 
That looked love’s truth before. 

He ceased to write—day after day 
1 waited, and in vain } 

Fears that were fancies, turned to truth — 

He never wrote again. 

Words—what are words ?■<—I have no words 
To ttell of my despair. 

If ever death was felt in life. 

Look in my heart—’twas there. 

The summer jMist—the autumn past— 

For all a world so wide, 

I would not live those hours again— 

I would that X had died. 

Again I saw the welLknown hand. 

How ray heart beat to see I 

And can such letter be from Hiim, 

And can such be to me P 
9 
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UfWA ^ ^ly mih, 

Vfli^ iS^ 

Utm^ 1^ bifth, 

Douitir Smu^k «o4 j««^MNi.r 

TtteMik ia» title ^^ilM w!bo«e ftomt 
$c«rilng the epiiit leidk 
Xe on w abtiee^i hohii. 

f he|e liw been long end ettange n«gd«<!t» 
Atud celd henb woiide eve here, 

Add yet en inweid secret hojw 
ipispateth with my fear. *« 

It il my deep entiTe iove^ 
fottdt iemnt, and alone, 

Apert fixna all hfe’s lighter change 
That answers for his own. 

He cannot be so nmeh beloved, 

And yet not love again; 

Strong is the sabtle sympathy 
That bindeth such a chain. 

My Uib w iung npon a cast. 

To lose it weKe to die. " 

Ah t let me tmly hear hk wdae. 

Ah! let me meet hie ayn. * 

We then were Imppjf^-'fimeh*, fijws, 
Win eatthdi when we meet} 

X hnow Sstt ire dhaU n|ie«t amdn'^ 

X hnow (t sHU be sweet, 










THE FEOWEB GARDEN. 


• 

This iMvld ii a valley uf tean, wg are told. 

But It in not all itorrow and gloom; 

For Katdre dellghto brighter trathv to unfold 
By her eoag Idrda, and flow’rets m bloom. 

Wouldet thou learn, then, the lore her glad leewna impart. 
At Biomii^, or eventideh hoim, 

With lore, hope, and giatitade ahrm'd in thy heart. 

Go, and muae m a Garden of Flowers' 

Oh! there mayst thon see how The Being who pUmtt’d 
The Umrerse first by Hie shiU t 

Whose Fiat divided the Sea from the Land, 

In His works is all wonderful still. 

Not alone in His greaUtt t The words of His power, 
Wbieh filshion’d earth, ocean, and sky, 

Is shoim in the exquisite form of earb flower. 

And the tints whufo enxaptnra the eye. 

Ay, look on the Ulies! they toil not, nor 8])ln, 

Yet enrth’s proodest monarch, arrayed 

In Ae utmost of pmop that ambition can win, 

Their beamy and grace might nplmdd. 

Or turn to the Bose, and the Jasmine's bright star*, 

If Ay heart wcndd true InveUness knowi 
Th*lv iqp)mido«t no Intldngf deformity mtns, 

‘ Aa in loitA ttiamlUed Aay fifotv. 
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k ^ 0|i <»3r fvie 0^^ 


«<iM 1^ mottncRtnyk, in tlbAtiMi^ they eotne-^ 
Thstut buoMMh^ A<» ttw»|)et, thaw hhAtoftli m 4rom; 

TWy aMUNsh in twh aUeoce m suiteUt tlW de«4* 

Th^ hmid Ui0 ttmiuler that ecboot tread. 

« 

The Hw ia oiidir^y itt bh morning advance. 

Hie beame kindhi moaket. and aabta, and lance ; 

While beneadt Mch white turban flowa down the long hair: 
For Ipcha of the Druse are. like northern locks, fav. 

They sweep like a torrent the fiir inoantam>«ide. 

Wild and aifeap is the path which these warriors tide; 

Bnt the foot in theatirmp, the hand on the rein. 

To them the hiUnride ia die same as the plain. 

Ftail and faint is the Emir nbo loadeth them on, 

His heart has not iailed, but hi? prowess is gone; 

Yet he comes in a Uttar,* due homage to yield 
To the Peidia, who gathers bis force for tbe field. 

In Ibrabim’a cause no man may be slack, 

Wo, wo to the coward who tozneth him back; 

Hia head to the vulture, hut roof to tbe fiame, 

Were the doom tNit would wait ou himaelf and hia name. 

How gallant they look in their gathered array! 

WhUa turban and hensing reflect the noan*ray. 

Adtf are their fees, and tbe field is before-..- 

It will knew ibem aa victors, or know them no more * 


a *«Tha |if>hw« of the Suur Beshir, (be aevmesga of Lebanon, fata oosdy edifice, caaiemedMg a pteepaet of (be 
vaOeiamli^af DebmhKaaum of die sea. When Ibeahhn Pieha woe aj^m m lUaeeh 

hu»iiaidlds4%the Epir, sent hia luaiMmaw (hmu^ of llabmem eM 

^khWdim^ehaS^tlmeidL (teflarntec ecModeiim me Bhekb 

of thrahlm^hyac^hhwpairtng (hair 

iaiM^mMmmwhemeinah^ itlafaaidhem of ti»a«afih aw Draswa»d<Jhria«^ 
aaWhAlliMjm^ they am petiwps oidy people wdm do nM ataalci ^ 

h> i Miw i hhd i*aw» <p hatdaidy tmmpet, pipe, or w%^ 



twoafAS isa<^. 


V 

RAWS b ilww * Siiig^ 

•* bjM» ]liMMi««*’ «v« IMM 4 

% 

If Tiisfflis, jiisi «idc4ti»l 4fmm irMsh lihs fmp 
FLongt soIoqNmI sroond hut tS|Ki«By ^ 

Vet. hwbiMd hy fiuteiee, ehauld ask for » song. 

To bear the sotV hottn of the noontide Along-— 

Tis thy late that should keett the larlght fitiiy fyotn sleejdng. 

The sea-shell had never such tones in its hee}dng; 

Though in its pale chamber of pearl was the birth 
Of the earliest music that breathed over earth. , 

The fidling of fountains—the elight summer ndn— 

The voice dte dove, wuro lass sweet than thy Vtrain; 

Till stirred witii dthght. would her exqusnte wings 
Beat tbm on the west wind, to echo thy strings. 

But yet to the ear the &iry, unknown 
Were half the deep mnsic that dwells in thy tone: 

The patriot's hope, and the minstrere despaur, 

To the human heart vibrate—their dwelling is ^re 

Thy scmg has its sunshine—perhaps to that sun 
It owes half the loveliest wreaths it has won. 

It still lofty hopes and sad thoughts has betrayed — 

Where on earth is the sunshme that fimgeth no shade ^ 


Thou wert not the wild wind"* that waked for a while 
The music and murmur of " Bnn’s grean isle;*' 

Ah! no; to thy country thy namherS drst hrailq^t 
The bum of strong fi»«AingT-the putposa and f^iong^t. , 


From Memnon'a dark statue 'twas ntoroingk ifinA ii^ 
Thjtt wakened the melody eleeplog fliiwugh nija^; 

So the soul of tikine iaiaj^^fuose m thy Ho«» 

And to wish lor h!tr'w>Afiim4s Ashing thina. 















jAom isnsaint ahp uanasseh. 

V 

to«)|i likm iw^ h hii* jt%W mA ismm% ¥ ¥» 

M^lMOidtirilirf^Ail iMf AlM 

«t»4 M4 Syil|iiiilM>M)ll( 111^ iIm 7«w^ 

mMfitSifi Iwr AtoMiidi ^ OMi And Im t)l««lf4 l^i>er« 

Ab i Al iiw p M iMn di4 Willie <An <M M me all tnjr k>ing nutn t)4*dn^,i m <n# 

fmgl iM nvO, UMt du» lttdA”>->*C!iwwiNln dmp. idvHi. ver. 13, , 


Tj$k o 14 xnan’s bcaul» nMte, ndth oge, 
Weniy ha$ been hia pilgrli»ag»; 

Yet “ few nnd etdr* were tl»e yew’s 
\ Amid our vnle of tears. 

At aide th«te la hia son. 

He ao long UIllook(^d upon; 

And a atatefy duef » lie 
Whom the fether ennnot see. 

Two young children with soft liair 
Bright as locks of childhood are. 

Kneel 3rith sweat uplifted eyes, 
Touched with infentine sui^me— 

Wondering, ns Ihey look above, 

Who in he that claima their love. 

Yet feiniliar seenta the prayer, 

Words ftom childhood heard are there. 

Eanieit fe the mother's ga«e-~ 

Hath she gone to other days, 

When the fether of her child 
Was betrayed—oppreesed—exiled ' 

Weak the old man’s roiee and low. 
Through her soul it seems to go, 
Piercing many a future hour 
With the prophet's mighty posrar. 

Peace igam each spirit oame» 

M he hleseed them in CM'« ttaine) 

Holy am thh rwrdi and 

Aiid Om (dd mtm wnik to d|e. 

* , 



.Tim 


kf in hij^, 

(Md6k»,«p if«r twdMN^ ««fe $ 

Tbfi aMTOiiigt l%lbi ii fti lAi^ 

J^wc 9 u ««e» W0MI tin liMM: 

i 

And eveiy tMog in eft«l> MWPt iut*) 

U touclt^ wUli gMiRi«M nnd vith gfiw»e; 
The toucw Bin inch «8 beBecim 
Tile «o|bBin of B noontide 4n«nt 

I 

Some dieom, that from extenia} ihii^ 
Bomnm tho hiioi that Bgbt lui ninga, 

And eome yonng oleeper’a hnad Is Udd« 

Qn idi^eta in n pleoHmt shode^ 

■* 

So like tbe^ Bie<->"Ba me» gimr 
SoU-oame upon idts MdAeaihe Iwiigh. 

While jqst eome idight iliMdeo intervene. 

To miurlE«(change moie ftlt than seen*-- * 

* 

So like tbejp Bre-^ni mtare loth 
To ittehs • (didhtende. modelled bddi 
To tin aame erne Ofr &lr 

That not b gcnee nns taft to epBie. 

t* 

' With the mme tdm Itdag 

Uke miitfo ofton «itl^ tongnet 
And when th^ aSeir tanghttf celoe^ 

Wlnne eneethi^ mu ii^ nottdmlghltmme. 

So mneh fin emi^ ontwetd 

The inward world hath doWer ehrind} 

And nereis heating keut tme hno«m 
Without B Ukeneu of it| own. 

ipMI)r in.fiKBtidm^timitd butt ^ 
1 lifl Apin^ 

CikiiMA iliittiR 

V 




























(im/Bm& btf ms QAi<n3£$. 


4 k)smw^ it 

HotiA'ittMMni; old tlmAi 1 m# ttHuay seetot 

BtH! ti]l0re bar xosy tbKM £y«ni«jijg weej^toBri^ 

Ai|d Ui«i« tt# Mot# hw mAf smuAdAe Akagj». 

M 

For «vor glUoOi <m!| tiuA lordly iireri 
t#4«0 irid)i mAf wrantfas dw orMqpen twine^ 

WbiK ^0 tbe (uftows from « royal quiver, 

(foUett the glancing aonbeams o'er them shine, 

Oh, oQtwyrd world, how beautihil thy seeming! 

How lariah in thy luxoty! how fitir I 

A thotnand blost^s light the thickett, teeming 
With future gloiiee for the kindliug air. 

a 

Yet less the {uodigal loveliness encbanteth, 

With an the passing hours fiom summer wm; 

Lees is the hamea sjdrlt by it haunted 
TMn hy some link that wakes die world withm, 

0 

The Hindoo gadterod of dte puiple fiowers-^* 

What heed^ he ?-->A g^land for his bead 

Not so<~»he adkech from the summer hours 
A tribute fr» the uniorgoden dead. 

And not in mitt that finsgtant wealth is Bcatt«red: 

For Ittfry dmughts and indde, Immit die grave. 

The selfish ehaiA of aettial life is shattered, 

And faighm' thoughts higher existence crave. 

It is the past that mAeth dm ideal, 

Kindling die future with Us cmward my, 

And o'er a wcodd that else would be too i^. 

Flinging the giory si the morel day. 

The UiehuKholjr Bwrkhif the llliidoo eharaeter is eilivcisny shown in the pietinesqiie sites cboaen for their 
totUDS. gttvflfeM will sesittf lowera over the dart that, frn them, has not even • name. The toiab on the 
«uM«dt of the rodts as Ooigestg i* ttaeted^Uh thai tender respect which in hidia is dwayi the perdon of dbe 
4e«l^''Thase ptct ei ii i s te e rcohsttAe n eeas lo nsd hdMitaden ef e fskeer,eoetur at ahontaday's iooroey h(^ 
T elj l j he es.pothefhmiet^int^ andvssied ocenery. Ihey esteemed tacmd h# th» Hindoo 

4trd|e|iA ^ I****** ftt^tnted of their geda** 

a 



LOUISE, DUCHESS 'OF LA VALLIERE. 


Louintt Frances de la Baume le Blanc, Dacbeas d« la VaUi<^re, favourite of Itouia KIV. descended front 
the ancient noble Bundy of De la Baume, was lady of honour to Heniiettaof England, wife of the Duhe of 
Orleans. For two years she cherished a secret aifeetion fbr the King, who finally placed her in the possession of 
power, which she tnily exercised for benevolent objects, her conduct never contradicting her gentle disposition. 
Superseded in the affections of Louis by Madame de Montespan, aha retired, at the age of twenty.eight yeata, into 
a Carmelite convent n^r Paris, where she assumed the name of ** Sister Louisa de la Miseiicorde,'* and died there in 
1710. She is theauthor of“ Rf^fiexwmturkJliRtiriewrdtde l>wii.^The Abbt Choisi applies toherfignre this verse 
of Fontsine," Grace that charm’d sfill more than * beautyMadame de Sevignh Itestowed on her the appellation 
of “the humble violet -.‘’—.Madame de Oenlis has founded a romance on the evMitsof her life $ and Lebrun executed 
a penitent Mhgdaleii, the face of which is from her pmtrait, 


Alone —again alone—ah ! let me kneel 
In prayer, or rather, penitence, to heaven. 

Yet dare I pray for love that stiA I feel 
8in, and yet a.sk that dn to be forgiven ^ 

I kneel to pray — 1 only pray for him, 

His coldness more than my own fonlt bewailing; 
Night after night my a’^ry eyes are dim 
With vain fond tears o'er passion unprevailing. 

My lore no longer makes his hap|nness. 

That happiness of which my love thonght only; 

Back on my heait let ito emotions press, 

Not their withdrawal that will leave him lonclv. 

• 

I could not bear his wtetebcdness—my own 
Is but the bitter penalty of loving 
As I liave loved—flung at an idol's tluone, 

With the deep voice within the soul reproving. 

The shadow darkens round me of my late, 

I hear the choir iijion the midnight swelling; 

There closes on me the eternal grabs, 

Where banished and where broken hearts are dwelling, 

Ah! but for him, how glad 1 were to seek 
The peace the holy cortvent eeU* poweases! * 

To draw the veil above my cold, pale cheek, 

To shred ftom ftiis bot^ head the golden tretries! 

1 $ 





Hm UIi« |MI» ir(|wl|d bi tmcd 

Of b«(mi^ or of irtt0^ opUoitd^ar j 
o^t loK^ Wi«b nM^ te«M 

lAve bUU too jpowioiwte and ttiU too tDadoT* 

BnAn0 tlilt gtlof i« mercifbl, and iNmt 
^ To tHljk li^e from a cold and cbangod affbction, 
in y»lti*-«^ugb hope its sunny wealtht hnlh »p^t, 
Loon naede it not-—it lim on xecoUeotion. 

* ^ 

I kinw that I dasme what I endme ^ 

But harsh it is when such a blow is gimk 
By him fltm whom Td die, could that secure 
One 39y on eardt, or win tmo hope frinn heaven. 

h 

Too utteily beloved! too much adoTed, 

Binoe first beneatli thy eagle glance 1 trembled' 
Wbat gtiefr have,swelled my sorrow’s ^lent hoard * 
How many secret team have 1 dissembled' 

Ah' never yet the heart of aoman knew 

Love more inteiiae<~-Iife had but one emotion. 

Hy Ood! to thee had this scorned heart been true, 

Not ao had ffreh tejfiaid its deep devotion. 

1 never could have left him, had I left 
Within hia ^ the agony of parting; 

But S iduilil be dm only one beteft-^ 

OnHy #iti|dn ^ tfyea the tears are starting. 

How have I btm|r * 'dngle look! 

Hww has htdsi^e Whrd distorbed my tde^ing' 
ffach hour lea beimff from thy greeting took-*- 
What days for thee ham passed away in weeping * 

And thou art changed to me—thou for whose sake 
My eohl has perilled all it diould have cherished. 

Ah t durili I to the i^^uiet coment take 
Hw hhmati h>ve^ dmt should long rince have perished 

■t ' V * 

<l|ad vriH dstijdtra what«»« may well despise: 

;tba matttdMap may nun aside, and fidter; 

W tttma |i pity in dm mm tkiest 

And dM^ is hope bn that etarind sthar* 



I( wiO bi^ i»k» m 

Tim lodibi 0 »» 0 *»^ m 

Long peoitenci mtiy 0eA tk» mum 
(Mi« Kay lout i|iiMN(! iliiiil^ liliilf 
iiunKii Mr my tt wrow tlt JMMtiiiippt iir mm 
1 faiM} Aot iMinKif to m^p 0m»i 


THE, ANcimr mvm^ 


rttfCfM mwnm. 


Tom andent pntdr, wlnoae oitiMiMfl MtiuW MuiOir 
Qhe Might be yem^ eoMe forQr ngo; 

Her elbow* pini(P«d doM ngMifei l^r li^ 

Her bead erect, ber fat apm hat bim 
Hm emibedr be# both 
Tomdeh yen ammiMie'ed)^ in 
ll<*’itb bony and wdaetebielbd iM«i( iMm 
Tbe mite ittdwaeiiey of lefamy abtev; 

And adW wNItb lappet bead tod Mdoe^tidnb 
Daly at dteb of fi^ to m<«rWiai| pmyeitj^ 

To dbtill iskd pua^iimty maeh IlNfeied. 

^h» yet allbwalwjtaelf that boy bb^S 

11m ibdito% iMa^ 0* ^ 

With dip4iiM iNite. aid damdfW ^ 

Dte t><>««ibbmeoi^omt adf^^ 

Wbk^ btwd iN^m yd dno dooM^ 

Candm ito* inited batted 
AiddidbteMilb 












HINDOO TEMPLES ON THE MOUNTAIN-LAKE OF ABOO. 


Ab(K> Gufgh lift mOoatsiiikbtbe iit the province A Guzemt^ 5000 feet above the level of the >eei in which the 
Suruewuttee river hae ith eoiUee. It ie surrounded by nomeroue marble temples, of high antiquity, the principal 
of which Is dedicated to Bfabadeo, and the district itsdf is hdd ui the utmost veneration by the Hindoos. “ The 
Olympus of India, the celebrated Aboo, is the source of the tribe of Chohaun Riqpoota. There are no temples 
in India which can for a moment compete with these, either in costliness of materials or beauty of design.” 

Gnndlay’s India. 


Faou the hills they descend, a« wild as the river 
Which spring hath unloosed, like a shaft from its quiver; 
Witl^liglft on its waters, and foam on its banks, 

So gather these free waves—-so gather tliese ranks. 

There is g^d on the housings, and gold on the rein 
That checks the b9ld courser they guide to the plain. 
More precious by &r to the warriors are 
The matchlock they carry, the sabre tliey bear. 

Rod, red is the turban that girdles their brow— 

More redly the blood of dieir focmen shall flow. 

Free the wing of the heron, that waves white at its side. 
More free are the Rajpoots to battle who ride. 

They have kept their old hiUs unsubdued by a ioe— 
Tliore is deatlt and defeat in the country below; 

But the Roypoots have kept their ancestral hills 
Untrod, like thmr snows—and unchained, like their rills. 

The Moslem sweeps on with his banner of gtecn. 

And inuiis have marked where the crescent has been; 

But here the sole crescent Uiat ruleth on high 
Is when the young moon first appears in the sky. 

Bail down by the Jumna, and what will ye find 
But Uie horsetail and crescent, that sweep on the wind ^ 
The Ottoman conqueror rules to the sea. 

But not o’er these mountains—the fearless and free. 

Noqnayer writ in gold from the wall is eflheed— 

No altar is levelled—no shrine is defaced: 

The sdns of Mahomet all else may sobdoc. 

Bat vtfyf ’mid their cloode, are the heights of Aboo. 

HI 



COURT OF A TURKISH.V 1 U<A«: 

h 


Isr did midst a foitHtsm 
Stogeth d«jr and ojgbt, 

Eorb BmaH wave a miinror 
For the cbKnging 
Now the golden stmehine, 

Softenipd by Uw boughs, 

WMeh a doal^fol pannage 
To the bght allows c 

Or the moon seems lingering ntai, 
«lks she paused the woids toVienr 
01 the tales Arabuuf, 

The cdd Arabian Nights 

On die wind a murmut 
Seems «b float «dong, 

Soft as is the menic 
Of remembered song. 

Bniiging at the moment 
All that dwelt apart 
In the lone reoossea 
Of the haunted heart. 

So u]ion her twHight wings 
Memory bt^uretb gmoeftil thingpi 
From the tales Arabian, 

From the old Ambiau Nights. 

1 can see the garden 
Treasured from the day, 

Wlicre the ;^oung Aladdin 
Took lus wondenug way. 

Etdafthe lamp was burning * 

' Whiclk4^ genii swayed; 

W^d ^}iat at tids moment 
I hafe ita aid t 

All my iomdmi nor so 
I sOght triili a wish obtUnt 
A(^ ija ’iha tahw Aiidl|ifeaii)ii > 
Tfahold Asfdnatt)K%lll». 
























Bit the isbodl 
fliaek en tb« 

l9{ija fiit^ ijp1> 
t!be boy 

tEh^ 


tongK (iii(i4 joy. 

'n^iut b««tx« be viOi him 
''|ll!l^ hie ttttiut<ii«(i«d boy I f 

Still does Fate is somo dark shai>8> 
Mook otit oConis to escape^ 


As in the tales Arabian, 


The old Atabian Kl^hts. 


Next, a^stunmer palace 
tdlieuus with sudden light, 

But the lovely Persian 
Makeskit yet more bright 
I can hear her sgiging 
In tite lonely towet, 

Moumhil—oh, how mournful' 

Of a happier hoar. 

Still the same star rules above, 
Sorrow still companions love. 
As in the tales Atabian, 

The old Arabiail Nights. 


Pleasantly these Smeies 
Haunt that fountainh'^h 
Making its low music 
Yet mote mnsic^. 

Still around its waters 
Are adventnrea told, 

Wonder^ as any 
That f read of old. 

Never will their charm depart, 
Still a portion of the heart 
0weUs with the tales Arabian, 
The old A>^biaa Nights. 


3 » 



» MISS JEWSBUBy. 

' ' ' ' ' . ' ' ' '' ' 

K ii«v« ptvfeited M!eompan)^tig dils Poitrsjt wiA tome Unw d( nenff ;l 

any of my mmi. A wtxrds of endoring oxcrmno of ^reiPY^are 

their fitting eoiBpaaions. . 

TO L.E.1-—EETBR MBBTINO HBB PO» THE E1K8T TIKBV 


Good night! I have no jewels 
As parting gifls to bring; 

But heie*8 « frank aM Icin^ farewelk 
Thou gay and gii^ thing!' 

In the lonely hours of night, • 
When the &ce puts off ifs'mask, 

When the fevered day is over. 

And the heart hath done its task. 

When reason mourns the vanities 
That stoop the lofty will, 

Till the spirit s rack of worldlinoss 
Is struck, and yields its TiU« 

Then, then, 1 think of thee, ffiend. 
With sad, soft, earnest thought, 

As of a child from fairy land 
Into the desert brou^t: 

H 

Foi^etting there the visions 
That make of childhood part; 

And sin^ng songs of &iiy land. 
Without the &iry heart: 

As of a rose at noontide. 

Waving proudly to the view, 

Yet wanting, in its crimsm depth, 

Th^ eiudy drop of detr: 

As of A tree in aunimn, . 

With,its green leaves tur^ to go^ ^ 

But Iniviiig on hongh , / > 

■ _ A. &intd^yi|ig''}iol4': 







M w ^ iTite Itt * 

Wi<2t Nut liofkHy 0m* <- 

WIU nin^ m my m mmim 

I^ tbtif I tltlttk p{ M ^ 

I w6tdd Aly JWntott ware lovily 
Ay nmm wblf^h tl)Ou Ikast su&g— 
t <il»«W«f wdira otrooDd it 

AH Ifttiab bedcttiy flung 

I ur^d fiNitt to iti laoaou), 

ohodHftt dwoU widt Mtxae &eo, 
A»4 dev of eturiy tmthfUlnew 

Wjwdd 90on oom book to tkee. 

e 

Thotk edunildH dwell in wme fidr volley, ^ 
Auci^ tbo tine and kind. 

And mom ishguld make each mountain 
A Memnon to thy mind. 

* ^ 

Alasl akuil fay dwelling 
Is amid » wny-vom wmrld j 
And my tdidon, Wm a banner, 

But 0 {>eiied to bO fixrled. 

And yet my thoughts tmx to thee, 

They kind and aiUidous 
I ifiikesee fat dmo a fNnre 
Which wBl haee too ittndh to leam. 

Thy liik fs Akio aad imrdrbh, 
ft !• lik« k anasqitte to thee t 
Whati |thk thdk «»d gfhura m ovor, 

Afid dkxh g»leTeat»-'CQ(me to me. 


M. J. J. 


««, MjlaMni ht 40m0b4 tSto «(M jM^dtUisd Wl»0« h« findings by the d^hga ef %* F^triNN^* 

deesSMi Wk* tk* WmhIwu Nguaiie. ^Uhmi tke kwiNs l»«av»y wySidritiv•* «!• 

dr<leii«hpddlhem(Mihn«o.lA^'*lMfiRy‘tiik«*bsmt^ eomuMnden^ klwy ojnieh 

datfi^la^iidltMwMkneMu^ «hs tsedsmo of bet mttad, wa# ma* vmmmi to tk 

ifH^iaag^aaddswkiaeop^thiAenlydMtitdhene^^ 

mttM ^ %m. Ii0* 

.1* N^rl^ .'H. giil 



VILLAGE OF KOGHERA, 


KSAR TUC CHOOR MOVKTAIK. 


This Indiaa village is tUstinguished for the remarkahle variety of beaaitifhl ehnibt end evergteetMi that are 
indigenous to ite mountain vic!inity» and for the noble trees called dKMbre, wfaioh not itafl(eq.iMnitly attain a 
height of 180 feet. The base of the Choor mousltaia, which hangs over this sequestered spo^ is oeipeted with 
anemones, ranunculuses, violets, cowslips, end didsies, while the adjaosMl Ibfest-seeae ie luxuriant in the higheet 
degtoe. The Rhododendron with Its scarlet bloseoms, ia succeeded by Srik, wehiat, blteb, dm* und laetly pine. 
The father parts of the mountain beinf SnoW'^lad rite giuauer portion of the yetar, are desritote of verdure. 
When the snow hes dissolved, juniper and catrante mahe thdr Upqpetttunee; at an elevation of eleven thousand 
teet above tbe sea, the noblest pine..trees in existence rear thdr beads ; .and, ImiUe tfaousand feet lower down, a 
species of bamboo. 

-» • 

Skr raised her palace of tb|^ snows 
Upon the tnightjr bills, 

Whepce, in ilie languid summer, flows 
A thonsand shining rills; 

And Nature said. This place Til take, 
lify dee|>e6t solitude to make. 

A thousand nameless years went by. 

As silent as their birth; 

The clouds that wondered o’er the sky 
Beheld no change on earth: 

\yith one unbroken chronicle, 

A thotisand years left nought to tell. 

The winds afltr oflT heard the voice 
Of man’s tumultuous life; 

The vultures hurried to rejoice 
(.I'er his perpetual Strife ; ^ 

With clanging wing and eriimion beak, 

They gathered round, their dead to seek. 

The days were loud witih war and toil, 

The nights with (ear and eare; 

The dragon’s teeth within tike soil 
Alade tumult every whegte. ^ 

And senates, met to talk of peace. 

Aided the tonnoil to increase. 
























If ibey be bocee aiii^t t 
Wlhete weiKe wee wMr> fliere ii0w ie 
*V5Tbfiflce litm Je 

' iMleoKsie 

Tboee gifts te JbaoWlpdge which are jpovnw. 

Uly 0aiiem eottotiy! thou whose feat 
Ate on the iuotiAtain’'a height 
So h9*y thy on^ai^i^thg^ meet 
The atggiihigh light; 

SftU to thy p^t eateoce he g^ven 
The steps t)Mt twing thee neetet heaveu. 




OOE TO retirement. 

«itee these itl«»)e peitftie e hie teclitcN^ 

IVhe seek selWtent thrlle |as^ 

To itibem the dss|» iee«sa of dttal^ gtovea, 

Ot Ibteifc sthtae iIm'As#' 
t|w Adi ef wwtece as«S ih# s^ 

AhA hQla that te the h|e4*t 

Are ItBueifs esecSUeig 111 the 

The we^ «ea hoaati skA iHlt «I^Aie*tltei» ahats 


melftwit iNl ftoet eft with ftejifnceet eye, 
i tf wmrw y mi‘malty thhiHee, »i|thm ri th ihy nath 
Sfath new no vedaw the toil anetW IjAtlu 


Tfcds wotlft woA thte ehoelft*e thiege thou hast fm hy, 
t A holier «Qd A eahser jiW to tty. 

Bi^eA ert thou of ntaity iu their e|4(Kih, 

IV steft irhieh fa the psuera) he^ to tooeh; 
tf l^^jtfwjWPgi iV^i8rw^9(li yw^ i pft Wfj^e 

« Iftftitoto iK htotorhftit fthwghto «M lenmi 
iPtoh to IM|toi»e«y Hope's ftottoto*-*' 

tototoM heemt thy to^eto^g howyia, 

‘^ ' ■* tfto 



todtoh flh^vie^ 








PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

4 , 

Dark the wave, and dark the cloud. 

Yet thy bark is on the sea; 

Say “ fiureweU" to other friends. 

Do not say- “ farewell" to me. 

Otliere may desert thy cause. 

Others may desert thy side— 

'1 cling to thee till the houi- 

Death shall me and thee divide. 

Fatal is thy doomed house. 

Last of an ill-fated line; 

But througk exile and through blooil 
1 will ibllow thee and thine. 

Never more thy step will be 

On thy own, thy English shore; 

Let another take thy land. 

It will know thy place no mom. 

Vainly through a life of care 

Have I struggled for thine own I 

Must thy people know thee not ?— 

Must a stranger fill thy throne ? 

Let the old ancestral names 

Which were bound to thee and thine. 

Kneel before the rising sun — 

Worship at a newer shrine. 

Spuming our dishonoured hmd. 

In yon bark i cross the wave: 

Never will I leave thy side 
Till 1 leave thee for the grave! 

Charles Edward. Stuart, called “Ole jVc(eM<ftw«**grandsint of James 11, of England, son of James^Edword, and 
Cleinentuie, daughter of iMnce Sobiesky, was bom M Rome, in 17!%. In his attempts to recover throne 
his grmtdfatber, he was auppolled by the courts «f Rome and Versailles, hut the Imttle of CuHodeu tenuinati^ 
military career. A reward of bring ofiarcd Ibr his head, he concealed himsrif in the fitstncases of 

Scotland until the arrival of a French fidgate In Lochaa&ach, in which he embarked for Fcanee,-aad bade a kst^ adieu 
to Britain. hi the hSd yeax of hk a^ he espoused' a Princess of Stolberg- Gcdem, but diec^ in I7dlb,»aged> ti#'' 
years. His remaim were entiMnbed, ad fbesoati, with rc^ pomp. ^ , J t 



THE KEEPSAKE. 


Oh ! do not take the picture. 

I pray thee. Mother dear ; 

It has been the oniy solace 
Of many a fingering year. 

I may be wrong, my Mother, 

I know that I m wrong; 

But I have loved that image 
So dearly and so long! 

Children we were together—* ' 

And with it will depart 

All that remains of childhood 
Around my wasted heart. • 

Forgive me, oh! my Motltcr! 

All hope I can resign; 

But leave a little memory 
Of what no more U mine. 

We shall meet no more, my Mother, 

As we were wont to meet. 

Overhead the long green branches. 

The wild dowers at our feet. 

I know that he is altered. 

That I am altered too, 

That we could not if we would. Mother, 
Our early love renew. 

We meet—it is as stranger? — 

We part without a word; 

But in my heart there vibrates 
An unlbrgotten chord. 

It is not love but sorrow. 

Wo for the youtliful heart, « 

That sees its Mrest hmeies, 

Its dearest dreams depart. 

II will but gumrd the future 
With many a mournful sigii; 

Then give me back the picture — 

Oh, give it, Mother mine. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ENTRANCE INTO KENILWORTH. 


Lonxlt; sits the lovely lady. 

Lonely in the tower; 

Is the dell no longer shady 
Where she was the flower ? 

^ • Wherefore did she leave that dell ? 

There she knew no ruder sorrow 
Than some childish toy, 

VanishedVbehsoe’er to-morrow 
Brought sonJ^ newer joy. 

Captive in a captive cell. 

She liath bade her youtli farewell. 

While the lonely lady keepeth 
Vigil sad and lone, 

.Asking every hour that creepeth • 

When will night be done. 

Watching makes the hours seem long. 
Mocking at the mourner’s sadness 
Rises from below. 

Every sound of feast and gladness 
That the night can know. 

What avails those sounds among— 
One low sigh is borne along. 


“ Kenilworth Castle is one of the most magnificent piles of ruin in England. In the reign of the first Henry 
It was private property, but its owner taking an unsuccessful part in the civil wars, it fell to the crown, and 
remained so till the time of BUsabetb, who bestowed it on her favourite Leicester, On the 9th of July, 157fi, a 
banquet was given to Elizabeth, by its ambitious lord, which Langham, an oiBcer of the Queen’s household, who 
was present at the time, has described minutely s ‘ The queen approaching the first gate, a man of tall person, 
and stem countenance, •with a club and keys, accosted her majesty in a rough speech, full ot passion, in ^tre 
aptly made for the purpos®—demanding the cause of all this din and noise, and ridii^ about withiB the ribarge 
of his office. But tm sfteing tiie queen, aa if pierced at the presence of a personage so evidently expressh^ 
beroield aov^oignty, be falls down on his knees, huinidy prays pardon for his ignorance, yields up his cl^ib 
keys, proriuinm open gates, and free passage to all s’—immediately the trumpeters on the gate-tower, rix in number, , 
each an eight foot high, with their lilvery trumpets of a five foot long, sounded up a tune of wricooie.?’*- 
Zat^ham^ cfthe FmHuiHet at Ketafmorth. 
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Froi)) the topmost tiiiret ringing 
Comes the giant bells. 

Till the very walls are swinging, 

Of the sad one’s cell — 

Dejifened with the iron roar— 

Loud the iiery cannon sounding, 

Seem to rend the shies. 

While the multitude surrounding 
Answer with their cries. 

Loud as waves upon the shore, 

Fast the hurrying horsemen pour. 

Lute and voices soft are stealing, 

Soft and musical: * 

But the trum])et, proud appealing, 

Rises above all. 

Proud it welcomes England’s Queen. 
Slow amid the crowd she rideth 
With a stately grace. 

While with queen-like art she chideth 
Her white courser's pace— 

That no one who there had been 
But might tell who he had .seen. 

Blue her eyes aiv, as tlie moniing 
Flashing into day; 

Clear as are the falcou’.s, scorning 
Not to meet that ray. 

Now its light is soft the while. 

In her golden hair are. blended 
Diamond and ])carl; 

But that glittering head is bended 
To the favomite Earl; 

And the Lady of our isle 
Listens with u conscious smile. 

Suddenly the air is gleaming 
With a rosy light, 

And thousand rockets strtnuning 
Seem like stars, when night 

Shakes them from her raven hair. 
Gloriously tlie golden splendour 

Flashes o’er the scene ; ^ 

Thus the lake and ca.stle render 
Homage to the Queen. 

Shouts from all the crowd declare 
That tlw Queen hath entered there. 
32 



At the royal rein attending, 

Docs Lord Leicester ride. 

To the mane his dark locks bending. 

As he keeps her side— 

And his voice is soft and low. 
Proud he welcomes in his sovereign, 

Proud he jmeeth by, 

Yet there was some trouble hovering 
O'er his large dark eye. 

Mockery of life’s iairest show, 
Who can read the heart below ^ 

Where i.s she, the sorrow-ladtui, 

In this glorious hour ?— 

Lonely ^its the lonely maiden. 

In the haunted tower. 

Sadly is it haunted now' 

Jly the thoughts that memory bringctli 
Most when wanted not; 

Wearily her hands she wringeth 
O'er her weary lot— 

While her golden tresM*s flow' 
Loose o’er her negleeteil hi'ow. 

Pale the pitying moonlight gleaming 
Shows her sweet pale face. 

While the bright hair round her streamintt. 

Loses not its grace, . 

Though so carelessly avruyed. 
tin her hand her while brow stooping, 

Leaneth site alone; 

With a weary spirit drooping 
Over days now gone— 

Days ere love the heart betniyed 
Thus to solitude and shiule. 

Ever ihas docs woman’s sjiirit 
(.'hooso the dangerous part; 

Still the worst do^h she inherit 
Of the beating heart — 

]Mueh must it abide. 

Scarcely has she left her childhood. 

She who leans above, 

Pining for her native wild wfK)d. 

For her father’s love. 

BetUn- far that she had died 
Thati another love have tried. 

;i:j 



One brief feverish sleep she taketh 
From the night’s long pain; 

But the cruel morning breoketh, 

And she wakes again. 

Music is upon the air— 

Cheerily the honts are ringing ^ 

Round the captive’s keep; 

And the early lark is singing 
While her sad eyes weep. 

Every sound the wild winds bear 
Only bring doubt—death—desjiair. 


Ax\ ONLY SON. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF BlKSSllfUTON. 


0! j>F.AK, how very sick I feel, 

And how my head does ache; 

The room around me seems to reel, 

Yet they will make me take 

This broth, which might be pliysie tm); 
And never will be done : 

0 dear! they do torment me .so, 

Who'd be an only Son ? 

Mother will have me swallow all 
The draughts the doctors send; 

Yet, when they make their daily call, 
Nurse says 1 do not mend. 

I know, with powders, and with pills, 
They'll kill me ere they’ve done; 

They care not, so they're paid their bills t 
Who'd be an only Son ? 
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CROSSING THE CHOOR MOUNTAINS. 


Licuteiwnt Mofjrqruft wu Europetm who etet cios^ied the Chooi Muutitainit. Afcvi many hordblupM 

And difficulties, he died at Audhko. The elevation of this mountain-poea abo^e the level of the sea, w tweUe 
thousand one hundrcid and fotty-nime feet During a considerable part of the year, the Choor in hoary with 
anpw; and when mdoalight filla upon the scene, an effect is produced as if floods of molten silver were poured 
over the sulflice. Moonlight in these regions assumes anovtd charm. The rugged peaks, stem and ebiUing 
as they are, lose their awful ch'#alS:er, mH become brilliant as polished pear]. the trees, covered with icicles, seem 
fonned of aome rich spar; and the face of nature becoming wholly changed, presents the features of a world 
calm and tratKj[uil, but still and deathlike. 

• 

Hk wat the first tliat ever ennsed 
Those pale hills, uith their anow. 

Whose summits iu the clouds are loat, 

From whence the told nils flow. 

He stood—the pines at his right batid. 

The eagle at his side; 

He thought upon Ms English land. 

And Solitude replied. 

How strange it must hate been to hrsir 
Our own familiar tongue. 

Bringing its home and childhood nem 
Those ntountain-toiis among. 

Within that English haveUer's he.iu 
What deep emodons stirred. 

As talked thohr little hand ajiait. 

Each with an English nord' 

Were they familiar thoughts aitd fond— 

Thoughts linked with early houts 
That scarcely give a look beyond 
The present’s fruit arid flowers^ 

Thitt seem u> pose hke «d«Ssims away, 

And yet that leave belutad 
Music that many an after day 
Will bring again to mind 



* 7 ^ lUrtugQ jbcnr oAk^d eKrly 
llriUUt «itiexpe«teid liM, 

Ao41 Inrbg biack soft luMi «SUl4lllU» temm 
To ’Wild iind woiM*W 0 m ogijw. 

Soft vcdoM was U|><tt) the 
Old «on^ and «adl^ 

And fe«d how knueh of |g;ood thd hind 
Otor we«try lifo itill sjMroo, 

Or had lv9 lofty thought* ohd atswu^ , 

Of what befi^ hhn lay t * 

Old hia aapiring thought* disoam 
Honours some future day, 

Of acifiaice, aided by hi* toil— , 

Of ^thowlei!^, taught to roaanr’" 
or aU the rich and nnl*d s}>oll 
The ttaveUer brings hoioe ^ • 

« 

He n*KHdad iiiJ<**»tbe hopes that guide 
* fk$ ^ipemotiei that oi>eer<«' 

1^i» afthtr hbtivs trere at hi* rider 
dare, and paAn^ and fear* 

HI* *•** a hard and weoty Jot, 

Hjri how of waadorlng |ia*t; 

Aldat ftw him awaited not 
A irislootna home at hart. 

Strange haitda anriahled hU rinhhtg head, 
Stiange step* Wore at hU ride, 

Sttwng* iaoes bant hbove tha hadu 
The bed wlunaim he 
)l aaitnot briur to ridnis of 
Peoriiidona on 'rimt fiur sowctga riMlinri 
And yet the dearii^bed that WU* hi* 

Awaitath many mom. 

Ow oakelaa* erawd* too IftOe thhoh 
Of thcMa who work thrir adi| s 
Of daagw* ftom which wa riMtuld ritrinh*** 
Of toUa^ while we ate arilh 
Too 3«*e *oma rain regret may Waha, 

And |dt/ dhett «M* 

Pm mas young IxAd adranumerV sake, 

A ftn* min team ditd wwrib* 

* Sid N 







THE S AIL O R’ S B RID E j 

0,R, 

THE BONAVENTURE. . 

« I 

The day is y^ rosy with wakening Irom sleep. 

The Mtai's have one moment gone down in the deep. 

The flowers have npt opened that hide in the grass. 

And the Iiares leave their print in the dew as tltey pas8< 
Long and dark on the sand are the shadows that fall 
From»^jiTet and tower of the castle’s old wall; 

No fisherman's sail to the morning U spread — 

Why leavejh the -lady her chamber and bed ? 

« 

Why leaves she her chamber of purple ?—-too soon 
For its curtains' silk folds to unclose before noon. 

Why leaves she her pillow, so soft and so fair ?— 

The hours of the night are yet cold on the air. 

Her maidens are sleeping—^ her young page, in dreams, 
Bees the blue flowma that bend by the far inland streams j 
Those flowers each morning bis lady reemves— 

Hell gather them yet with the dew on their leav^. 

Upiisetb the lady, to ask from the light 

The hope of her day, and tire dream of her night. 

She cennes with the morning—she lingers at eve-— 

For long months has her task been to gaze and to grieve. 
No tidings to cheer her—but still she hopes on. 

Though the summer he promised their meeting, be gone; 
An hundred kni^ts ask for a look, on their knee. 

But she turns from them all, and she watches tlie sea. 

T^me years have gone by since the ship spread her sail, 
y«t she watches the wave, and she waiteth the gale. 

There are shells in her chamber—frhen midnight is lone. 
How: ^n her ear 1 m» been filled wifh dteir tone; 

esk^ of the tempest, from warnings that dwell 
Like ee^oee that breathe of i^ir birdt, in each shelh 
There kre flowers* the mrest—but dearer tto all 
la tlpB em-'wei^ ihat hangeth coI4 damp, on the wall. 



Sbe MW the toll ebip tbrough the dttrlt wati^iv ln4je. 

With wiu^ on her deck^i mA with d«Ath M ber eiile; 

Slie caught the last wave of the captain’e aruned hatt^» 
And the Bonaventnre left oar fiilr Engtish strand. 

She was bound for the souths where gold and whete war 
Await the bold seaman who comes ftom a&r; 

But many and strong are the galleons of Spains 
And three years Sir Erancis ha« been on the iham. 

The white o'er the red rose has somewhat prevailed^ 

And move slender her form since Sir Ftands first sailed 1 
But lovely, how lovely! that paleness to him 
Who h&ows for his sake lip and cheek are thus dim. 

The oriel, whose shrine is of rilfer, where atar|^ 

Su Theveae, tb^ lifted the vriiite-acnlptwed hanicll:,' 
Might teU how Irnig midnighte the Mye has prayed 
For that ship In the South seas, her patron sddnt’e aid, 

i 

No ni^t is so long, out it breaks into day~-^ 

No voyage, that has not an end to its way— 

The ladye hath risen with daybreak again, 

She watchofti the sky, and she watdheth the mam: 

She Seeth a speck —’tm a <9oud in tha sky-^ 

Ah» no~->''tis a till ship! it oomesi>*>it la aigh'<*i' 

The flag of St Qeoege ia hung proud at the mast. 

The Bouaventure is tetuining at last. 

« 

Hi 
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THE LAST REQUEST 


of ft 4)rin0 cbwoW are tome of tbe most mekaolijOly tceOee imagin«tdoe tltejfo iiet 
the ftfbotbMiftte btttbond, ^ Induilgent pftreOt, the fHettd, and tlm geoeroue ma«twr» He lie# iii the liitt 

extremltiee. Had on the very point of dimolation. Art Ium done ite ait The ra^ini,^ duMieee mocka die power of 
medidne, I« baitenm with neietleaa impetuoaity, to execnte itt dreadful errand« to rend iwunder the ailvex coid 
of life, and the tenre deUoate tie of aodai atMchmen^ and onguffut a^licr»on.*’'<~H:env%v. 


'.^.Yerbe^bath^ ■* 

Lbve'b|t»ea^ hUU than^^di, '’ 

Yet hit^tj^ng acceute seek - 
Of the heart wit|^n'to sjieak^'•>' 
love Ithat cannot <jfie •^'' ' '■ 
a^ho^ beyond ihe-sky. 

'Near him stands Ms yotm|^t one, 
. Feuing what he Itibks not'o^;; 
Fearing, though he knows not wh) 
aetjrflihj^<and downcast eye.' 

Bui^hie dieter, on‘the bed . ' 
Beia^th her desptdring hend.^ i 
Jjliidt her father be resig:^ed'^-' >*' 

>. :>£[e/'so careful, aiid:ib''k^ ? - ' * 

' ' '* V ' I ' ^ 

Never more-with ea^.ibet's' i 
■ Will she haste t^t sire to meet,' 

. Laden with the early.fldwi^ «‘' 

• » • fi 

Which he- loved, of Ap^ hoimnii-w ■ 


But the wife beside his bed' ' , ' 

: Calmly holds his dying brad., : ' 
Fjill her hewft of tears may be~ 
;Tbey,«tfe not for him to'see. 

•' I " ‘ 

' -i/ ' ' ■ ■* 

i Fof the sake of* gone-by yearn, 
F^ed with mhh^ hopes and fears 
' For the sake of that lov^ brow, 
She’is'Wm os Wis noW, 

; Ax^l-wiags in gkrty s^eep 
^ 0'^ the coming of that dieep— 


1^' Mm ■ chtee; Of 

m the' i&iM*" 



SIR THOMAS TYLDESliEY. 


The dew ott fl}e forest is steaming aiid wMte^ 
cold as the moonbeam it xnuTori^ ftU ntgM. 

Pale and ghoetUke the stars fode away in the sky, 

While a foint misty gleain tells the sun is oh high. ■ 

The moon in the west with a faint and veiled crest. 

Her beauty dej^rted, is sinking to rest; 

The sun in the east is still cumbered with night, 

No ra 3 s are aiound him, no colours are bright. 

And dark, like an omen, the lohg shadow fulls ^ 

Of my castle, tl^t threatens, with war on its wall?; 

The guns on the ramparts—-die flag at the keep. 

Drooping downtrards—their watch, but a sifllen watch, keep. 

• 

There!—silence those trumpets—tlxey suit not the hour— 
My lady is weeping alone in her bower. 

1 ride not to battle as on I should ride, 

W’'ith my foe to my lace, and my friend at my side. 

But tlxe war-ciy that rises to answer my oxvn 
Will be in the tongue I, from childhood have known; 

The hand will be English that meets my right hand, 
.An3*the soil where we fight is, our own native land. 

I shun not the combat, but grieve at the cause. 

That ever our freedom, our fiuth, and our laws, 

Our heritage old, that for ages has stood. 

Should need the dark sanction and cement of blood. 

m> 

Farewell! my fair castle—forewell! ray fair dame — 
F'ai’ewell! tlie fair boy—now the lasft of his name. 

My banner I spread—to my saddle I spring— 

1 fight for my country—I %ht for my king. 


Sir Ttiomas Tyldesley wa* a distingxilshed csValier, wboaa,'deeds ware more suited to the psges of ft 
romance than to those of history, and who, by his affection and steadiness to an ttnf(Mtunate jssester, daiHiitless 
courage and chivalrous bearing, has cast a hdo-round a cause, whfih of itself, perhaps»'h«s tttde to rt^tnntend it 
He was bom at Tyldesley, in lAOcftsfaire, vms bred in the Geirmi^ wtt»» raised a, troop at his dwu eSpehie to assist 
Charles L, served with honour at the battles of Edge-Hfll, Bwrtwt'tipsuiHTrenib and in 

she action of Wigan Uue, Sflth of. Ap^t. IdSK A a^iiuwental pCiw eafOcted pa % spot >0 tecrived 

Ins deftth-M'ouiid, and be was inteiTijtd b^eafo a ihaifble'tomb iUtheC^tt^ ct' 














CROSSING THE RIVER tONSE BY A JHOOLA. 


XiOHT t« Inid^ RerosS the dark blue nvw, 

Grace&liy alleging, fitr iuore like a shadow' ■ 

Flung fipotu a cloud, than the work of man eoid labour. 

Formed of twisted grasses, fragile 1$ die structme— 

Seems it as meant to bear no other burthen 

Than sunbeams and moonbeams, dreams, tlioughts, and fancies. 

Light is the line it traces on the water. 

Light is flio line it traces on the air-'— 

Made to carry over yellow dowers from die cfaampac. 

• 

Yet must it bear thf weight of many burthens; 

Winding around it passes the dark Hindoo— 

Often does it bend, though it breaks not witli its freightage. 

Airy bridge! thou art of airy youth the symbol-— . 

So does its hope bind die present and the future; . 

So slight is the structure which its heart carHes omm'^. 

Hope's foiry arches cross human life’s dark river; „ 

Frail the support—rwhilo over it there liastens 
All the sweet beliefs that make the morning feir. 

Soon the noontide comes, and tlie hurried boUi's grow busy — 
Morning has'passed like a bright and sudden vision. 

Day has other freightage dian its blushes and its dews. 

Slight as is the bridge, yet it can well sustain them ; 

Hope carries on life’s jmssage to tlie last. 

Aiding in its labour, as it aided in its fancies. 


The natives of this part of India perform the operation of crossing their rivei» by means of a jhoolii, or 
roi>e.bridg« i on with the bands and feet, and making a loop of their bodies: but, for those unacCus- 

tomed to theh ejtcreises, there is a wooden slide attached to the rope. On the left bonk of the which is 

rather more ;^yated than the opposite one, a threolRtranded rojic is attached to a log of wood, sauted among 
tlie rodts. n^e being stretched across the river, (which is here eighty yards in width.) is passed between 

the'jprongi of.,# wooden fork, ^ted firmly in tbe ground j and being again divided into three strands, is 
8oe«red ,t# the of ^tiee. steadied by a heavy weight. The slide, of hollowed wood, hangs like a movable 
scale. two hsUdles, and a loop to which a thin cord is attached i. by ineans of the latter* tl*® . 

fe tram the lower to the Mghmr bank, the wrfgto of the passenger brfi^ suffi- 

caent to aeeeaOWSril ^ tiwnsit i# the fpiNidte 4hoction. 



THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


" When I behold,” eeid the Monk, “ this tkh and varied liuid, (the Vale of Perth, from hill of Kinnoul,) 
with it<i cattles, churches, eonvente, stately palaces, and fertile fields, these extensive woods, and that noble 
river, I know not whether most to admire-^the bounty of God, or tiie ingratitude of man. He bath given us the 
beauty and fertility of the earth, and We have made the scene of his bounty a cham^>h<ni8e and a battle-field. 
He hath given us power over the oleinents, and to erect bouses for comfort and ^fence, and we have converted 
them into dens for robbers.*'— Scott. 


A FAIR, pale beauty—^with a shadowy lustre 
Flung ov^ neck and frwehead by her hair, 
Gathered behind into a gofden cluster. 

As if the morning sunshine rested there. 


Pensive she was, as if the spirit pondered 

On tilings that rarely make the thoughts of youth •, 
Upon an angel's wings those white thoughts wandered, 
As|||:ing of purer air, diviner truth. 

\\ to tlie earth her large blue eyes are bending, 
Turned on the inward world which gives theii' light. 
Like the first star upon the eve attondiug, 

Too spiritual for day—too fair for night 


Pale is her cheek, and serious is her seettning, 

I'V* 

Unkindled by a blush, or by a smile— 

So might a seraph look while mournful dreaming 
Over a world it does not share the while. 


Oh! there are momente when (he full heart, turning 
From this life, insufficient, vexed, and drear, 
].a)oks to the skies vrith an impatient yearning, 

And asks the morning for another sphere. 

< She is full young for this—when hopes He scattered 
Like bridal flowers, above youiig Pleasure’s tomb; 
Then may the clndn that hinds to earth he shattered-' 
But she knows not this weariness—this gloom. 


But not the less the Worldly ehain is riven — ^ 

The world's joys, grie&, and cares behind her thro^l 
Such are the spirits that aspire to heaven. 

And such the hearts that heaven stamps as its own. 
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A SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


How niany are the fanuicii 
That joyous childhood hath ! 

It stoojw to gather flowers 
Where'er may be its path. 

And age, too, has its fancies, 

As earnest, if less sweet j 

It mokes hut stormy weather 
When fancies chance to meet. 

^ It is an ancient chamber, 

Where he for years has stored 

What year.s liave gone to gather-- 
The anticjnary’s hoard. 

It is their grandsire’s birthday. 

And every child is come 

In merriment and secret 
To spoil that guarded room. 

One trails a mystic gannent 
Tliat once a mummy wore; 

One empties a rich casket 
Of coins upon the floor. 

In comes the angry grandsire, 

His cane is in his hand: 

There seems but little terror 
'Mid that detected bapd. 

Methinks a pleasant lesson 
Is given by the scene— 

That age alike and childhood 
Delight in what has boon. 

They will make, those happy children. 
The old man's heart their own— 

There never was a pleasure 
Could be enjoyed alone. 
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LINES SUGGESTED ON VISITING NEWSTEAD ABBEY.' 


What makes the poet —Nothing but to Teel 
More keenly than the common sense of feeling; 

To have the soul attuned to the appeal , 

Of the dim music through all nature stealing. 

Ah! poetry is, like love, its own avenger; 

Sweet thoughts, fine fancies, by its footsteps roam ; 

It wanders through the world a lovely stranger. 

To find this weary world is not its home, • 

Cares, envyings, blame, disturb its bright darainiun ; 

Fretted, it labours of its oam mirest :• 

The wounded dove folds up its drooping pinion, 

And pines and fevers on its lonely nest. 

Or rather say, it is the falcon, scorning 

The shaft by which he met hi.s mortal blow: 

Stately he rose to meet the golden morning— 

Ere noontide came, the gallant bird lay low. 

Ah! who may know what gloomy guests, unbidden, 

Await such spirits in their unstrung hours ! 

Thoughts by the better nature vainly chidden. 

Forcing allegiance to the darker powera. 

And who may know how sad and how subdued 

When, with its own o’ertasking, fidiit and weary, 

The mind sinks down into that gloomy mood. 

To which all future hours seem dark and dreary! 

* 

n * Newstead Abbey, celebrated as having been the paternal estate Of Lord Byron, is situated in Kottingbaoi. 

sbiie, within a short distance of Mansfield. It was founded in 1170, by Heilry IL as a priory for Block Caiums, 

and was granted, at the period of the dissolution of religious bouses, to Sir John Byron, lieutenant of Shenvuod 

forest, in Henry the Eighth’s time. The grantee incorporated piut of the Abbey with his dwelUng>hoii^e, but 

.xufiered the Church to fall to decay. Although the estate continued in the Byron &mily until 1B1.5, the 

mansion and offices, w'hicb are all in the ecclesiastical style, were much neglected, and the antique and valuaide 

« 

furniture of the chief apartments, alienated by the representatives of the family. The eccentric author of Childe 
Hwrolde disposed of this patrintomal inheritance to T. CSawton Eeq., £oe the earn of £l40j000, by whom it 
was resold to Colonel WUdnuui for 100,000. It is now in the most pm'fect state of rei^ir, apd, independent of 
the interest it derives firom hav^ bnCe belonged to, perhaps, the first qf Euglirili poete, it poettesees very consb 
deralde claim to admiration, as a splendid and beautiful private residence. 
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The sonl ia. oyt of tnx{e-~*i£s sweet notes Kcattm-ecl— 
Vexe4^initahle-->luirsh-—its power is flown: 

‘ ^ke some flne Inte> whose higher chcmis ere shattered 
Uy forcing too mtush mnsic from their toae. 

Bot tew can pity such > mood as this. 

Because they know it not-—c&lm is their sadness, 

Tranquil their joy; ^ey dreatn not how it is 
Genius is feverish in its grief and gladness. 

It has no quiet; for it could not Uve 
In th.' far stmlight of some placid ocean 

It asks llu; xvarring winds and waves that give 
Need for its strength, and life to its emotion. 

• 

And then it suflers bitterly—cemsmuing 

With the fjprce strugglo wliich itself hath sought; 

Whdo fame the future’s mighty world illuming 
I ^ never wholly by the present bought. 

Fiune is a noble vision, fixed for ever— 

Praise is its mockery—for one word of praise 

A tho usand come, of blame for each endeavour 
That turns the juind's jmre light on coining days. 

All daily ills beset its daily path : 

Poverty—toil—neglect—dislike—and sorrow; 

'fhe many tisit it with scorn ."md wrath— 

Its hopes come never nearer than the morrow. 

Vainly did he resist—half mii*th—half rage,-— 

The weight with which die world on genius presses; 

What hitter truUis are flung upon his page, 

'rruths which the lip denies—tlie heart confesses. 

Life is a fable, with its lesson last; 

Genius, loo, has its fable and its moral: 

<)f all the trees that down their sliadows cast, 

Choose you a wreath from any but the Iniirol. 
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RUINS OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT TORTOSA, 

SYRU. 


‘Tis in ruins, choir and altar. 

Where the blessed board was spread; 

Only midnight’s echoes &lter 

Where the sacred words were said. 

'Tis in ruins—where the weeping 
Bent in anguish ’bove the dead: 

Gone, the placid glory sleeping 
On each saint’s inspired head, 

* 

'Tis in ruins—where the weary 
Lifted up the heart in prayer ; 

Looking through life’s vista drei^'y, 

To the future piomised there. 

Where is gone the music, swelling 
High in notes of solemn praise P 

Of the earth's Redeemer telling. 

As if angels swelled the lays. 

Where hath passed the rich light, streaming 
Through its arched aisles of yore, 

Fnnn its painted windows gleaming 
Over the mosaic floor? 

Peers and princes have knelt, praying. 
Where the hungry dog may roam, 

And the careless child is playing 
O’er a monarch’s dreamless home. 

Not so has the creed departed. 

Once the glory of you shiine— 

Still it cheers the lowly-hearted. 

Still it inaketh earth divine. 

M. 1,. L 


Tl»f arebiteeture of tliis churcb u extraordinary. The pillars arc ornamented with Corinthian eapitala, while 
the style of the building is Oodiic. The walls, arches, and columns are of a coarse marble, and ali stffl so entire, 
that a small expense would suffi^ to restore it into a beautiful church again. It stands alone on the shore, a 
short distance from the town of Tortosa, and Is desecrated into a fold for cattle. The crusaders, most probably, 
were the founders. * , , 
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THE POET’S GRAVE 


Trs his tomb—and tmils aroimd it 
Wild flowers, fragrant, sweet, and dun 

Summer with a wreath hath bound it — 
With a wild WTeath worthy him. 

Children of the sunny weather, 

Nurmred by the careless air; 

iFitting flowers are they to gather 
P’er the wild one sleeping there. 

• 

Lovely are they in the morning. 
Opening to the dewy wind. 

Lifting up their sweet heads, scorning 
Common culture of their kind. 

But, ere evening comes, has perished 
Fragrant breath and early glow : 

Npne their fragile life has cherished— 
None did his who sleeps below. 

Kven so did he inherit 

Gifts that nature gives alone; 

Frail as lovely was the spirit 

Which too soon from earth has flown. 

Many a line of his yet lingers. 

Many a cartdess heart among: 

For he was of earth’s sweet singers. 
Whose whole soul is jioured in song. 

I remember him in childhood, 

With his large and earnest et'es, 

Wandering amid tlie wild wood , 

Watcliing where the violet lies. 

Or when the clear stars, muted 

Round the midnight's solemn throne. 

Gazing till his pale face lighted 
With a beauty like their own. 
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Soon mir valleys knew, Ma singing--r • 
Singing that was half divine ; 

From >11 fair things round him bringing 
Tribute for his lovely line. 

There he paid the rose sweet duty, 
JLinking love with every leaf; 

And again the lily’s beauty 

Lived, that else lutd been so brief. 

And he sang of others’ sorrows, 

Till his own each sorrow seemed : 

Strange how soon the poet borrows 
All of which he has but dreamed ! 

Yet it is this gift inspires Irim 
III that hdly shrine, the heart; 

And the general love endears him. 

Few in all love he hatli part. • 

• 

But such gift is bought too dearly 
By a heart too pwne to melt, 

Griefs and troubles touch tOo nearly. 
Where another scarce had felt. 

And, alas! too much dominion 
Has V passing look and word ; 

Rude the empire of opinion 

O’er the soul’s too fine-touched chord. 

Soon he jierished—weary-hearted. 

From the cold and the unkind ; ’ 

Yet what gifts Itath the departed 
Left a world he loved behind. 

Lofty tliouglU. and soft mnotion — 
Fancie.s exquisite as new; 

And a generous devotion 
To the beautiful and true. 

Let the wild flowers droop above him. 
Let the dews of twilight weep— 

They are fitting things to love him. 

They are eomr^es fijr hi# sleep; 

Human tears were unavailing. 

Grief were an unsuiting guest. 

Death afj^iiist the wendd prevailing, 

’ Ha& but given him to rest. 
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MATLOCK. 


TO THE MKMOllT OF A FAVOURITE CHIEP (THE UAITOHTKB OF A FRIEND) WHO DIED THEUR. 


Her voice is ou the haunted air, 

Her fiice is in the scene j 
To me there is no other trace 
But wliere her steps have been. 

Not with tlic passionate despair 
V With which 1 turned from Heaven, 
And asked how could it lukt' again 
The treasure it hail given ; 

Not with that earlier wild despair, 

Now gaze I upon earth and air. 

A meeker sorrow now' sulalues 
Tin .soul that looks ab<»ve, 

So*>thed by the sonctity that dwells 
Around departed love. 

I do not grieve as once I grieved. 

When by th\ fuuersd stone 
1 flung me in my first despair, 

And knew 1 was alone. 

(Gradual thy C3od has given me 
To know this world w'aa not for tliee. 

Thy ongel-naturc was not tnade 
For straggle 'or for caro ; 

Thou wert too gentle and too good 
For Heaven long to spare. 

Thou wert but sent a little while 
To soothe and to sustain; 

The angels missed thee from their band, 
'And asked for the<* again: 

But not till lliou hadst given birth 
To many a holy thought on earth. 
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Thy influence is with me still. 

My own beloved child; 

For thy sake liath my spirit grown 
Calm—hopeful — strong, yet mild. 
I look to heaven as to thy home, 

And feel that there must be — 

So deep the tie that draws me there — 
Some lowly place for me. 

The faith that sj)ringeth from the tomb 
Nor mortal fears nor doubts cfmsumc. 

I think ujHin thy early years 
Not as 1 used to think. 

With bitterness and vain regret, 

And hopes that sprang to shrink, 
But with a solemn fond belief 
Thiit we shall meet again : 

Thy piety-—thy sweet content-- 
Could never be in vain ; 

Taken alike wert thtju, and given. 

To win thy kindred unto lieaveu. 

It was the lovely autumn time 
When hither thou wevl brought; 

Not for the lovely scones around. 

But for thy health we sought. 

For there w'as thy large blue eyes 
Too beautiful a light. 

And on thy young transjiarenl cheek 
The rose was over-bright; 

And the clear lempb*s showed loo jdain 
The branching of each a/.are vein. 


Too soon we saw it was in vain 
That we had brought thee here : 

For every day thou wert more weak. 

And every day more dear. 

Thy hand — how white and small that hand 
Could scarcely ludd tlio flowers 
Which yet were brought thee, with the dew 
Of early morning hours. 

I seem to look upon them now— 

Yet, where arti they ?—and wljere art thou ? 
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Where art thou ?—if I dare to ask, 

'Tis more with hope than fear; 

In every high and tender thought 
1 seem tt> feel thee near. 

I gaze upon the silent stars, 

While lone and still they shine, 

As each one were a spirit's home, 

And ask, Which home is thine ^ 

1 feel as if thy tranquil eyes 

Were watching earth frf>ni yonder skies. 

God bless thee ! my beloved child. 

As tltou hast blessed me; 

Faith, liope, and love, beyond the grave 
Have been thy gifts to me. 

For thy sake dare 1 look above. 

For thy sake wjiit below. 

Trusting with humble conlidencf', 

*.-\nd patient in my wo. 

To me thy early grave appears 
An altar for my prayers and tear'. 


Matlock nn<! its vicinity, on the banks of the Derwent, in Derbyshire, arc celebrated for their theriiiul 
springs, and romantic scenery. The waters, which resemble those of Clifton, were discovered in JGfJS, and an' 
ii.seful in rhonmatie nifections, and incipierit consumption. The “ Heights of Abraham" are a jnlc of pietm-es<|uc 
rocks, in the fissures of which the roots of the most luxuriant trees are able to find suilieieut nourishment. 'I'lif 
beautiful mineral, railed Derbyshire sjmr, from whieli vases and chimney urmaiiicnts are lornied, is obtained lieie. 



TO MARGUERITE, COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


I PKAY tliee, ladye, turn these leaves. 

And gaze upon the face 
\Vho.se lineaments no artist’s skill, 

IMethinks, could truly trace. 

The outluie knows art’s fine control, 

'I'here arc no colours for the soul. 

And thou wert his familiar friend,* 

Whose kindness and whose care 
Bore with, and tenderly would soollfe. 

The mood it could not share. 

Ah ! all who feel that j)uct’s powci's. 

Should thank thee for his pleasant hours. 

If I can read that face aright, 

’Tis something more than fair: 

Ah ! not alone the lovely face. 

The lovely htsart i.s there. 

The smile that seems to light and win. 

Speak.s of the dee)>er world within. 

Amid Ravenna’s purple woods, 

Puri»le with day’s decline. 

When the sweet evening winds around 
Were murmuring in the pine— 

Did that dark spirit yield to thee 
The tro«ible of its melody. 

How gentle and how womsmly 
Thy soft mind must have reigned, 

Before it could have won from him 
The confidence it gained ! 

For chords like his, so finely strung. 

With but a .single touch are wrung. 

* Lady Blessington’s “ Conversations with Lord Byron. ” 
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Thy own quick feeling must have taught 
'J'he key-note to his own; 

For only do we sympathize 

With what ourselves have known. 

The grief, the struggle, and the care, 

We never know until we share. 

The proud—-the sensitive—the shy— 
And of such are combined 
The troubled elements that make 
The poet’s troubled mind. 

He dreamcth of a lovelier earth, 

But he must bide whore he had birth. 

J3cneath that soft Italian sky. 

How much must thou have heard 
Of fl)fty hope—of low despair— 

Of df%p emotions stirred — 

'I'hy vt'ouuin’s heart became to thee 
Memory and music’s master-key. 

He must have looked on tliat sweet face, 
And felt those eyes were kind; 

No need to fear frotn one like thee 
The mask, the mock, the blind. 

Where he might trust himself he knew— 
'I'he in.stinct of the heart is true. 

Thy page is open at my side — 

Thy latest one, which tells,''' 

How in a world so seeming fair 
What hale and falsehood dwells. 

A dangerous Paradise is ours, 

The 8eq)ent hides beneath its flowers. 

Haired, and toil, and bilterne.ss. 

And envyings, and wrath. 

Mask’d, each one in some fair disguise, 
Are round the human ]»ath. 

May every evil thou hast shown 
Be Safely guarded from thine own ! 


* “ The Victims of Society.” 



THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, 


Al'TKl! THK PAIVTIStJ, AT ANTWUUP, BY ItrBKNS. 


“ 'I'hk filUioiis Descent from the Cross, is, of all Rnheiis’ works, that whi^lias the greatest reputation. 
'I'lie chief jjtculiarity of the composition is, the contrivance of the wj|l\e sheet, on which tlie body of 
.lesiiK lies. He well knew what effect white linen, opposed to must have, with his powers of 

colouring. The Christ, in lliis picture, is one of the finest figCies tliat ever was invented : it is most 
coiToctly dniwu, and in an attitude of the utmost difficulty to execute. The hanging of the hcuil 
on his shoulder, and the fulling of tlie body on one .side, gives such an a})pcarance of the heaviness 
tif tleatli, that nothing can exceed it. The principal light is formed hy the body of Christ and the 
nhite .sheet: tliore is no second light which hears any proportion to the princijial; however, there 
iu*' many little detached lights distributed at some distance from tlie great mas.s, such us the head 
and shoulders of the Magdalen, the heads of the two Mary.s, the head of Joseph, and the hack 
and arm of the figure leaning over the cross: the whole .surrounded with a dark sky, except a little 
li;;ht in the liorizon and above the cross. Tlie historical anecdote relating to this picture s!iv«, 
that it was given in exchange for a piece of ground, on which Rubens built hi.s house: the agro- 
ineul was only for one picture, which was to he a representation of St. Christopher with the infant 
Christ on hi.s shoulders, but the artist generously presented five to the anpiebusers ,"—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' Tour in Flanders. 

I'ETJiii Paul Ruukns was bom at Cologne, in the year 1577 ; the day of his nativity being the 
feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, he received, at the font, the names of those apostles. After the 
cessation of the troubles that shook the Low Countries, he accompanied his father to Antwer]), 
where lie received his education, and became, succe.ssively, the pu]>il of Vestraecht, Van Oort, and 
< >tho ^‘enins. His talents having recommended him to the notice of Archduke Albert, governor of 
ilie Nethorlands, that prince employed him to paint several designs for his own jiulnce, and, on the coin- 
jileiioTi of this tusk, introduced him to the Duke of Mantua. During the six years w'hich he passed 
at the court of j\I.'uitun, he .studied the works of Giiilio Romano, and attached himself to the style 
of colouring peculiar to the Venetian school. Rubens executed three noble designs for tlie churcii 
of the .fe.suils at Alantiin,—jiaiiitod a celebrated portrait of Philip HI. of Spain,—received a com¬ 
mission from Mary de Aledicis, to adorn the gallery of the Luxembourg with a series of design.s, 
illustrative of the events in her own history,—was intimate with CleoTge Villiers, Duke of iJiicking- 
Ijam, from wliom he received £K>.000 for his museum of antitpies and paintings. In 1C28, he 
was sent as a dijilmuatist to the court of Madrid, hy the Archduchess Isabella; and was directed, by 
the King of Spain, to paint four pictures for the (.'amielite convent, just then founded by the Duke de 
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Olivares. He alsu painlcd eight gi’atul pictures for the saloon of the palucc of Madrid, all dussicul 
subjects. In IC29, while on a political mission to England, Charles I. engaged him to paint the 
Apotheosis of his father, James I., in the llunqueiing-house at Whitehall, for which he it;t-eivwl three 
thotisand guineas. He also painted King Charles as St. George, and Henrietta-Muriaas Cleodelinde, 
with a view of Uichinond and the Thames in the distance. For tliese ircrfonnonces he was knighted 
on the 21st of February, 1(130. On his retuni to the Netherlands, he espoused the beautiful JJcleii 
Fornuuin, his second wife, was appointed secretary to the council for the Low CouiiUics, and 
maintained a dignified station until his death, which took place at Antwerp, in 1(540, wlien he attained 
the age of sixty-three years. He was buried, with gi’eat pomp, in the «;athedr{il church of tliat city, 
where his widow utid children erected a nionmuent m his memory,—a memory sufficiently per- 
jietuated by that inirsteipiece of his genius, “ The Descent from the Cross,” wliich he designed in 
1(520, and with which every traveller, connoisseur, and turlist is now familiar. 


IT IS finished:’ 

Jons \.i\. .^0 


It is KiMsknn !—All is done 
As ilie Eternal Fullicr willed ; 

Now His well-beloved Son 

Hath His gracious word fulfilled : 

Even he who runs inav read 

Here accomplislad what w'as said. 

Thai the woman's promised Seed, 

Vet should bruise the serpent's In-ad. 

It is finished !—Needs no more 
lllood of heifer, gout, or ram : 

'I'ypical, in days of yore, 

Of tlio one incarnate Lanih! 

i.inuh of God ! for sinners slain, 
riiou the curse of sin hast braved ; 

llraved and borne it — not in vain 
Thou bast died — and man is saved ! 

It is finished 1—Wrath of man 

Here hath wrought, and done its worst, 

Still sub.servient to His jtlan, 

Greatest, Wisest, Last, and First! 

God sliall magnify his praise 
IIv that very act of shame; 

And, through luitrcd's hellish ways. 

He shall glorify his name 1 



.It IS finished !'-<-From tlie tree 
Where the Lord of Life hath died. 

His attendant mourners, see. 

Gently lower The Crucified ! 

With a sister's tender care. 

With a more than brother’s love. 

Manhood, womanhood fare there, 

Truth’s devotedness to prove. 

It is finished !-—By the veil 
Of the temple, rent in twain , 

By the yet more fearful tale 
Of the dead, uprisen agttin ; 

By that dense and darkened sky, 

By each rent and rifted rock. 

By that last expiring cry. 

Heard amid tlie eurt}u{uake’3 shock 

It is finished !—Bear away 
To the garden-tomb its dead : 

Boast not, Death ! thy transient prey ; 

Watchers! vain your nightly tread. 

Shining ones are there, who wait 

Till their Lord shall burst his prisoti, 

To ascend in glorious state:— 

It is itxishkd !—Christ hath riser ! 

B. BARTON. 
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RtJINS AT BALBEC. 

drowned monarch sat on his thronci 
He looked on the plain, it was bai’e and kne; 
Saving the palm-tree waving on high, 

Nothing was tlicre hiit the 8a:id and the sky. 

He called his slaves—and thousands stir, 

For he was a king and a conqueror; 

And he bade tliein dig deep in the earth 
Where the white and veined marbles have birth. 
And he said, I will bffild me a city whose fame 
Shall keep to the end of all time my name. 


' Ships brought ivory— ships brought gold, 

Aftid tlio carved M-oods were fiiir to behold. 

Tbcy^uilt the temple, they built the tower. 

And tu^^ung with purple a TX)yal bower. 

There was com and wine in the market-place. 

And the streets were filled with the human race. 

When the king died — even conquerors must— 

Mighty tlie tomb they raised o’er his dust. 

His throne was filled by liis eldest sou,— 

He went on es his father had done. 

Years have grown into centuries grey, 

The king and his people, where are they ? 

Where are the toinpl<"5 of carved stone ? 

Look in the dust—-to dust they are gone. 

Five or six pillars alone remain 

Of the thousands that crov^xlcd that marble plain. 

The palm-treq that stood by the buildings of yore 
Standeth as green as it did before. 

But the dust is. heaped o’er the works of men — 

And so it hath been, and will be agsiin. 

BAiaec, or Saalbee, the ancient Heliopolis (City of the Sun) in Ca?losyria, is seated at the foot of Anti- 
liltanus, forty miles frtim Damascus. It is it small towm, surrounded by ruinous wails; contains about five 
tltousand inhabitants, Christians and Jews; and is under the government of an Aga, who asumes the title of Emr. 
Here are' the finest ruins in the East. Amongst the most remarkable are the remahis of the Temple of the Sun, 
built either by Antoninus Pius, or Septimius Severua, upon xvhose medals it is represented. Of fifty-four 
columns there are but six standing; their shafts are sixty feet high, twenty-two in circumference, and, including 
the pedestal and capital, Iwvc a total height of seventy-two feet. The dimensions of the stones; with which 
the Temple walls were Kuilt, are such that , no modem architectural machinery could place them in their present 
)M>sition8. Und^r Oonatantiue, this building was converted into a Christian church, and so continued until the Arab 
irruption, after which it >Vas neglected. The remains of the palace of Antonimis Pins also possess dietingnished 
beauty; and every where around, bas-reliefs and marble statues of Jupiter, Diana, Leda, Roman emperors, &c, 
all of exquisite ftnish, may be seen. There are few, but they are conspicuous landmarks, in the recowls of this 
ancient city. Its origintd rulers were expelled by Dbeidah, a general of the Caliph Omar, hi 1401, Tamerlane 
became its sovereign t and, iu 17S9, modem Balbec wss almost entirely overthrown hy an earthquake. 
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THE DEATH OF HEBER. 


“ So unexpected was the event by those who had a few minutes before seen the Bishop walk, in peifect 
health, to the bath, that the bearing of his body to the bouse scarcely disturbed those of the retinue who 
were loitering around.” 


He leil a calm and pleasant home, 

A home of peace and*rest, 

Beneath whose green and quiet eaves 
The .swallow built her nest. 


For an unceitain troubled path. 
And for a foreign shore. 

He left the lovely English home 
He was to see no more. 



The wild winds filled the swelling sails 
That bore him o’er the main; 

Did he look back to that dear land 
He never saw again ? 

He might look back with tender care, 
And thoughts of other years. 

But higher hopes aside had cast 
All \veak aud human fears. 


The good man in the appointed time 
Reached the api>oiiited land— 

.Toy was beside his onward path. 

And blessings in bis hand. 

He died—and strangers hurried round 
To raise his drooping head ; 

The sorrow of a multitude 
Was round that dying bed. 

Glorious the lesson that arose 
From sorrow and from scaith; 

Death 1 thou hast now no victor^— 
This is the Christian's faith! 















THE VILLAGE BELLS 


How (soft the music of those village bells. 
Falling, at intervals, upon the ear 
In cadence sweet,—now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still. 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where mem'ry slept.” 


Thkue is a lotely English sound 
the English air. 

It comes when else had silence found 
Its quiet empire there. 

All ordinary signs of life 
To-day are hushed and still; 

No voice of labour or of strife 
Ascends the upland hill. 

The leaves in softer music stir, 

The brook in softer tune; 

Life rests, and all things rest with her 
This Sabbath afternoon. , 

How fair it is! how English fair ! 

No other land could show 

A pastoral beauty to compare 
With that which lies below. 

The broad green meadow-lands extend 
Up to the hanging wood. 

Where oak and beech together blend. 
That have for ages stood. 

What victories liave left those trees, 
What time the winged mast 

Bmre foreign shores and foreign seas 
St. George’s banner past. 
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Each oak that lei^ yon inland wood 
In some good ship hod part. 

And every triumph stirred the blood 
In every English heart. 

Hence, each green hedge that winds along 
Filled with the wild dowers small, 

Romid each green field, is safe and strong 
As ia a castle wall. 

tJod, in his owm appointed time, 

Hutli made such tumult cease; 

There riugeth now in that sweet chinn* 

But only prayer and peace. 

How still it is ’ the liee ~ the bird •— 

Float by on noiseless wing. ^ 

Then' sounds no step—there comes no woid, 
There seems no living thing. 

Hut still upon the soft west wind 
These hells come sweeping by. 

Leaving ^miliar thoughts behind. 

FamilitU, and yet high. 

Ringing fur every funeral knell, 

And for the marriage stave; 

Alike of life and death they tell. 

The cradle and the grav< 

They chronicle the hopes and fours 
Upon life's daily page ; 

Familiar to <iur childish years, 

Familiar to oiir age. * 

The Sabbath hells niwm oxu jmth, 
l,ong may their sound endine ; 

The swrectest music England hath— 

The music of the poor. 








DUNSTANBUUGH CASTLE. 


niih coniniiiiulitig position was oriiriniilly oiT’upu'd by u Britisli I'ortivss, to wliicli a Konuin cai^liMutu 
succ’codc’d: it was strengthened subsequently, at several periods, and rebuilt on a still move extensive plan, by 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. In the yesir 1642 it was unroofed by order of Edward IV. from which period its 
decay has proceeded with a rapidity lo be expected from a position so exposed. The castle and outworks covered 
nine square acres : the clilfs on the north side jjresent a mural i)reeijiiee of eonsiderahle lii'ight: and on the east 
front of the rock is a dt'op ^ave-worn excavation, called the Rumbk Chum, iiitt) which the fide rushes with so 
miieh viohmee, that the leport o|^its lashes is heard at the distance of n mile from the spot. 


'I'HKitE wa.s no flag ujjon the ina-st, 

None knew' the vessel's name, 

What were the seas where she had past, 
'I’ln* eomitry where she came. 

Tlte first grey daw'n of morning liglil, 
Slione through the sky of clouds; 

|5ut yet the dtu-kness of the night 
Wiis on Uiat vessel's shrouds, 

Tiie night now |i,tssing from the west, 
But only serveil 1(> show 
The tumult of the ocean’s hreasi 
The deepi'i' night below • 

Men gathi'i'ed fa.sl upon lh(’ sands 
With eager aid—in vain— 

What is tlie might of human hands 
To struggle with tlm main ^ 

'J’hc heucon-lires u]>on the height 
Are stronger than tlte day ; 

In vain tht'ir warning gleam was bright. 

They could not point the way, 

On high their crimson gleam is tost. 
High on the hill-tops shed; 

'rhe first faint light of day is lost 
.Amid their fiercer red. 
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The crimson tints the sea-bird's wing 
At every downward sweep; 

Yet even they in mid air spring, 

As if they shunned the deep. 

How white and wan their wings appear 
Amid the dusky air! 

One pale, as if with conscious fear— 
One dark, as with desj»air. 

On sU'Ugglcs still the gallant ship. 

But every time more weak: 

Amid the waves her rent sails dip, 

The hillows o’er her break. 

No human hands are on her deck, 

No iT}' is on the air. 

The waves have swept above the wreck— 
Heath is the monarch there. 

Darker and darker grows tlic sky, 

And darker grows the sea, 

And darker grows the human eye, 

That such a sight must sec. 

There rises an api)ealing cry, 

But onlv from the shore. 

%i 

One last black wave has burst on higli— 
That shii) is seen no more. 

Tor many days to come were flung 
Strange relics on the strand. 

Wealth over which wild whisjurs hniig, 
And fomign gnn and brand. 

And of a dark and mingled race 
The bodies w'ashed ashore; 

Hardships wore marked on every face, 
And wild the gm'b they wore. 

Day after day the waves rcston* 

To laud th’ unhuried dead; 

And old men, as they came ashore, 
Watched each dark faeo, and said. 

That God was good—and still his power 
Ave-nged the course of ill; 

Tliat winds and waters knew the hour 
In which to work his will. 
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THE SACK OF MAGDEBURGH. 


By UR. .UAfilXN. 


WiiJiN tlie breach was open laid, 

Bold wc mounted to the attack; 

Five time.s the assault was made. 

Four times were we beaten back. 

Many a gallant comrade fell 
In the desperate mnlve there; 

Sj>ed their spirits ill or well, 

Know I not, nor do I care. 

But the liflh time, up wc strode 
O'er the dying and the dead ; 

Hot the westering suiibeuni glowed. 
Sinking in a blaze of red. 

Redder in the gory w'ay 

Our d('cp-j)lashing footste])s .sank. 

As the cry of “ S! ly ! Slay ! Slay !" 
Fchoed fierce from rank to rank. 

And wo slew, and slew, and .slew— 

Slew them with unpitying swoid ; 

Negligently could we do 

'I'he commanding of the Loud ? 

Fled the coward — fought the brave — 
Wailed tlic nn)thcr—wept the child ; 

But there did not ’scape the glaive 

Man who frowned, or babe who smiled 

There were thrice ton thmi-sand men 
When the morning sun arose, 

Lived not thrice three hundred when . 
Sunk that sun at evening close. 
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Then we spread the wasting flame, 
Famied to fiiry by the wind; 

or the city, but the name— 

Nothing intm—is left behind! 

Hall and palace, dome and tower, 
Lowly shed «ud soaring spire, 

I’cU in that victorious hour 
Which consigned the town to lire. 

All that man had wrought — all — all - 
To its pi'istiuc dust liud gone: 

I'or, inside the shattered wall 
J,elt w'e never stone on stone. 

liut il bnrnl not, till it gave 
All it liad to yield of .spoil: 

Should not brave soldadoes have 
Some rewarding for their toil ' 

\\’hat the villain sous of trade 
Lamed by years of toil and car:, 

Prostrate at onr bidding laid, 
lly one moment won, was there. 

There, within tlie hurning town, 

'Mid the steaming heaps of dead, 

t heered by sound of hostile moan, 

Did we the joyous han(]uet sjwead 

Laughing loud, and (|nafliiig long, 
M’ith oiir ghnious labours oVr; 

To tlio sky our jocund song 
Told the rity was vn Moiti:! 


FISlIEll, SON, AND CO, PRINTERS. 








